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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



MUCH present advantage, much 
eventual benefit is likely to a- 
rise from the predominant question 
of the day. It is not a dispute a- 
bout the right of cutting log-wood 
in a bay, or of taking cat skins in 
Nooka sound, about 'the possession 
of a 'storm-beaten rock in the Ma- 
gellanic sea, or the property of a bit 
of baked earth in the midst of the 
Mediterranean'. It is a grave, and 
grand discussion upon human nature, 
in its whole extent : and, according 
to a phrase in fashion, in all its hear- 
ings ; upon the rights and privileges 
of social man ; upon his best inter- 
ests, present, and' to come ; upon the 
true principles of political ecdnomy ; 
the best cement in the constitution 
of the state; the real sources' of na- 
tional wealth ; and, perhaps, more 
than all, the just boundaries and li- 
mitation of' religious duties and civil 
government. ' It is truly a Catholic 
question, of universal ' interest, and 
general application, and most wor- 
thy of ample and accurate discussion. 
It calls forth personal talent, 
and pushes forward, as it were, the 
national intellect upon points essen- 
tial to the public welfare. From the 
highest class of society to the lowest, 
an interest is excited in this great ar- 
gument, and the three kingdoms, 
like Indian tribes, are assembled to a 
grand tulk upon this vital question. 
The public must therefore be, from 
dav to day, „ more enlightened and 
better informed, ' and even, 'in the 
progress of the discussion, meliorated 
and fertilized. Mankind Cannot have 
been ten years at school on this sub- 
ject without having learned some- 
thing; we should hope, a great deal. 
Jior is this advance confined to the 
Jowesi orders, but as we may see in the 
luminous exposition of Lord Welles- 



ley in the House of Lords, a new; 
light breaks in upon the highest. 
For indeed it is si range how practi- 
cally ignorant, or unwilling, the 
greatest men are, in the application 
of those general doctrines which they 
applaud in 'their closets, and in the 
closer closets of their, consciences.; 
how speculatively liberal ! how his- 
torically impartial! Lord Wellesl'ey 
is himself an example of the progress 
of intellect in the individual, and 
Sir James Mackintosh will, we dare 
say, with some difficulty recognize 
the conqueror of India, and control- 
ler\>f the press, in his new character 
of conciliator of Ireland, while his 
friend, Mr. Canning, one of the mi- 
nistry vyho opposed even the little 
something introduced into the Mu- 
tiny Bill in favour of the Catholics, 
is now forward in a final concilia- 
tory adjustment. Sir James "ill find 
a wonderful change in men and mea- 
sures, and will perhaps judge it a-pro- 
per time to revert himself as soon as 
decency permits, to the political 
principles of the best answer to Ed- 
mund Burke. 

What ! do all these men think 
that the public have lost both its me- 
mory and understanding, and that 
they can shift character and conduct 
with the same celerity and non-cha- 
lance as Peregrine in the play, with 
the acclamation of the audience? No! 
Those who have made the public 
their instruments, let them in turn 
be used as instruments by the public. 
Let them serve the patriotic purpose, 
even though in doing so, they may 
chiefly speculate upon this as a means 
of extending the war on the Penin- 
sula. After a political life spent in 
affronting Ireland, and in retaliating 
upon an innocent l)eulra>, the inju- 
ries of a belligerent, even at the very 
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instant when they talk of a question 
of liberty " gelling loose" among th^ 
people> as if it were an unchained 
lion, these statesmen think it as easy 
to eitch popularity when they find 
it convenient, just as children are 
sure ol catching swallows bv casting 
Some salt upon their tails. " ConfU 
deuce," said Lord Chatham, (whose 
sentences are graven on the memory, 
while those of his son, written on the 
sand, are long ago washed away in 
the tide of oblivion) *• confidence is 
a plant of slow growth iii an aged 
bosom," and surely public confidence 
has had of late years sufficient ex- 
perience in the versatility of politi- 
cal characters, to be slow in confer- 
ring iti stars and garters, its ensigns 
of menu 

But our purpose, at present.js only 
to observe the progression of the hu- 
inan understanding upon principles 
of state polity. Constituted authori- 
ties are often busied about nothing 
so much as in raising up mounds a- 
gainst the advance of the pubiic 
Blind, and the accumulation of later 
experience. Instead of anticipating 
improvement ; instead of leading the 
Way to glorious victory over the cbri- 
federation of errors, abuses, creduli- 
ties, ami crimes, they love to station 
themselves as far in the rear as they 
decently can, ami appear (for we 
trust il is not real,) to have a satisfac- 
tion in the long am. obstinate resis- 
tance of the enemy. , When the 
victory is nearly gained; then they 
come hastily into the front and join 
in the shout of triumph. And how 
the fore runners become the follow- 
ers, 'throw garlands upon their late 
leaders, and cry out, " on your heads' 
sit laureled victory, and smooth suc- 
cess be strewed beneath your feet." 
It is true, we believe, that the public 
in a country enlightened by a free 
press, is always half a century before 
the men in office, notwithstanding 
the many of this same public that 



are kept back by the influence of 
these very men, the numbers of men 
of colour, red, and black, and orange. 

! the numbers who, at this instant, 
are happy when they get loose from 
the trammels of office, arid the servi- 
tude of profession, to speak their 
minds, and to open their hearts in 
the confidence of friendship, and the 
honourable secrecy of the festive 
tablei Hbw many very great men 
are like— the apothecary in Romeo ! 

The questioii was carried in the 
House of Commons for considering 
the Catholic claims, by a majority, of 

1 29 ; and iri the Hotfse of Lords a- 
gainst such consideration, (as imply- 
ing concession) by a majority of oSe. 
Nothing was of a public nature in 
this latter debate, but the excellent 
speech of Lord Wellesley. for all the 
rest seems to have consisted of person- 
al rescrirriination; the sure signal of 
approaching discomfiture. Three 
Bishops voted dn one Side, and nine' 
tern on the Other. The cabinet is di- 
vided ; five, or rather six of its mem- 
bers being for conciliation with the 
Catholic community, and eight, ot 
perhaps nine, for procrastination, the 
Constant resource of an irresolute 
mind, that hopes from time, some 
suet Our to its own inability. Thus, 
light ascends froni the popular agita- 
tion 6f this question, and expands ih> 
its ascent, first and thost in the House 
approximating tnost to the people ; 
next, it illuminates great part of the 
Peerage* although several digits are 
still eclipsed, and iri a short tinie, it 
will no doubt cast its blessed light on 
the Georgium Sidus, which had been 
always deemed a fixed star, but which 
later discoveries have ascertained to 
be a planet. 

But not only does the Catholic 
question enlighten the human inlet- 
led ; it will operate, not less power- 
fully, in ascertaining more fully and 
precisely the connexion which ou.ht 
to take place between religion and 
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civil government. A new iieforma- 
Tion is at no great distance. When 
Protestants get, under religious pre- 
tences, into that temporal dominant 
ry which is as inconsistent with the 
civil rights of mankind, a» that, onca 
maintained by, the court of. Rome, it 
is then reasonable that a reformation 
should again take place. When the 
papal power required the reformation 
which it received, intermeddling as it 
did with the civil governments of 
Europe, a reformation is surely not 
less required, if, on the other hand, 
the civil government should lay hold- 
nf the inherent privileges and. rights 
«jf any portion of its people> under the 
pretext of its being of a different re- 
ligion. Where is the difference 
whether the Pope, has the King 
in his belly, or the King have, the 
Pope in his belly ; like that Christian 
Mahomet, Henry the VIII., with his 
liturgy in the one hand, and his axe 
in the other. We concur in the ec- 
clesiastical establishment ;. but let all 
men possess their civil rights, the 
rights of the social stale, for which 
they pay all the, social dutw, for 
which they give their labour in all 
its surplusage, for which they give 
their blood in all its richness. Let 
not civil and religious authority play 
into each other's hands, and render it 
impossible for common sense to dis- 
tinguish their ambiguity. The truth 
is, (and so it has been nearly ac- 
knowledged), this is the method of 
doing all that is wanted — To keep 
the right end of the staff in your oitn 
hands. Hie religious diileience is 
only the ground lor asserting, the po- 
litical power. And the Pope, poor 
man, is used in the debates, as a 
sandbag to deaden the blows of ops- 
position The administration make 
a drum head of the skin of Gtegory 
the Great, to frighten Mr. Wilber- 
force, and the bench of Bishops. 

As for our parts, we suspect, that 
it is neither tit*; Pope,, nor the spirit 



of Papacy, which is dreaded by ad*- 
ministration. No— it is not an ad- 
herence to the religion of their an- 
cestors, to seven sacraments., or to 
the mysteries of their church, or to 
their spiritual subservience, which 
renders them so obnoxious. It is, 
that the ancient Protestant liberality, 
the spirit of genuine liberty has 
shot into the Catholic frame. It is 
not that they are Catholics, it is be- 
cause they are the people, seeking 
popular rights, detailing popular 
grievances, diffusing popular feel- 
ings, awakening, from its long 
trance, a popular spirit of investiga- 
tion. No— it is not a- venerable old 
man, kneeling before a croci&x, and 
illuminated in his ceH, only by the 
light of a pure conscience. This i* 
not the object of apprehension. It 
is the Sidneys and Hartvpdens .of an- 
other religion, it is the intercur- 
rent sympathy of generoas minds, 
it is the vigour and alacrity of a 
spirit rejoicing in its strength, ex- 
ulting in its rejuvenescence, bright- 
ning in its hopes, anticipating its fu- 
ture destinies, and while it reflects 
on the glories of 1782, looking for- 
ward and upward to still grander 
pvospeets. Hannibal, yet a boy, 
took the helmet of Hamiicar, and 
set his feet upon it, and stood, 
and cried, " I shall soon be' greater 
than you, my Father !" This is the 
spirit that is feared by the Lords of 
the ascendant, and not the Pope, 
ok the spirit of papacy. 

The great subject of discussion is, 
the line to be drawn between reli- 
gious duty and civil subordination, 
to separate them from their impli- 
cated and convolved state, to define 
them strictly, and to preserve them 
so distinguished. The cause is com- 
mon to, all classes of dissent, and 
never did the Catholic Board adopt 
a wiser plan, than to adopt the ger 
Qeial.aiMJ comprehensive ground, ia 
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the very words of their petition*, 'fol- 
lowing, as far as tliey could, the 
principle of the Dissenters, for the 
removal of all disabilities, thus, with 
great, generous, and eti lightened 
policy, merging Catholic into reli- 
gious emancipation. This is the 
mode of creating unity of counsel, 
and simultaneous procedure, and 
this suggests the propriety of County 
meetings, not exclusively Ocholic, 
but of Catholics and Protestants 
combined for the same purpose. It 
is a question, we again repeat it, 
the result of which will be, com- 
plete independence of conscience, 
judilierence and impartiality of law, 
and equalization in the rights and 
powers of the British constitution — 
a political reform, and a religious 
ji&tfouM.vnoN. 

We lament sincerely, that the 
decision in the House of Lords will, 
most probably, have the effect of 
postponing the consideration of the 
Catholic claims, and of consequence, 
any adjustment, provisional or final, 
to the next session of Parliament. 
It, has at least the appearance of 
wishing to profit by any interven- 
ing circumstances, to get rid of the 
question. This indeed is a vain 
wish. The hour of decision must 
arrive. To protract it, at this time, 
is, we much fear, to encourage ei- 
ther a revival or a continuance of in- 
testine animosities. We have little, 
if any doubt, that truth and justice 
will ultimately prevail, and we have 
before said, that truth and justice, 
and just notions of public policy, 
are elicited by the very agitation 
of this great question, "iel we had 
hopes, that the period of their final 
triumph over bigotry and intolerance 
had nearly arrived. In this long 
struggle, they have indeed been 

•For the Original Petition,, we refer 
pur readers to the 47th number of the 
Magazine, page 403, of our list volume. 



weakened by every fall, yet still 
they maintain the contest, and mus- 
ter all their remaining strength. 

On t'other side, the Fiend, afermed, 
Collecting' all his might, dilated, stood s 
Hia stature reach'd the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plum'd ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem'd both spear and shield. 

The interval between the present 
time, and the next session, will be 
occupied with jealous and malignant 
passions, like Hashes of lurid light- 
ning that precede volcanic eruption. 
The predominant faction will display 
itself, in all the parade of provoca- 
tion, on their stated days, (12th July,) 
for the handing down of hereditary 
hatred, and implacable vengeance, 
This will be done, not so much Co 
intimidate, or even to commit any 
serious outrage, as to manifest in 
another country, that Ireland is far 
from united on this subject, and that 
the ministry, (if they cbuse it,) 
shall find support in the dissensions of 
an unhappy country. What then has 
the postponement of this subject pro- 
duced ? What but suspicion in the 
Catholic mind, anxiety in their Pro- 
testant friends, awl renewed acti- 
vity in that fierce faction, which 
now brow-beats the government, and 
which government itself will, in 
no long time, find it hard to deal 
with. If there be any real intention 
to conciliate, let these savage re- 
membrances be not only repressed, 
by throwing on a little water, which 
makes the flame more fierce, but hy 
extinguishing them completely, and 
resolutely. But if the maxim that 
guides the state is, that all its power 
should be Protestant, the penal code 
must still continue, as exclusion 
from political power in all depart- 
ments, is tantamount to positive j>e. 
Witty, and Lord Stanhope well ob- 
served, that toleration, in its nature, 
supposes the right to be, at any 
time, intolerant. . His bHI, for pre- 
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venting civil disabilities, on account 
of religious opinions, was thrown 
out by a division ot 3] to 10. 

While Orange meetings are sum* 
atoned in Sligo, at Armagh, and at 
Antrim, for the 12th of July, and 
worshipful and reverend grand-mas- 
ters are addressed by their respec- 
tive districts, the peace of the coun- 
try is actually endangered by the ex- 
Cess of exclusive and intolerant loy- 
alty. Petty turmoils tike place in 
every town, and give occasion to 
military interference, the last re- 
source being always the first ap- 
plied to. Even the censure of go- 
vernment is disregarded, and con- 
temned, as in the case of the Armagh 
corps, which refused obedience to 
its officer, on his subscribing the 
Protestant petition for Catholic emarw 
cipation. 

Orange Lodges, in a late address 
to the Grand Master of the County 
of Antrim, have, by a profanation 
of language, beeu styled, Schools 
Of religion and loyalty. How 
processions* calculated and intend- 
ed for the purposes of irritating 
neighbour against neighbour, and 
of perpetuating animosities, in 
which the thin veil of a s»r- 
mon in the morning*, ill conceals 



* Anna Letitia Barbauld, in the ex- 
cellent pamphlet, entitled, " Sins of Go- 
vernment, sins of the Nation," exposes the 
absurdity of applying a show of religion to 
the carrying on of wars. With some slight 
variations, the reasoning is applicable to 
the Sermons accompanying Orange pro- 
cessions. 

''Almost all nations have been in ths 
habit of mixing with their bad passions a 
show of religion, and of prefacing these 
their murders with prayers, and the so- 
lemnities of worship. When they send 
out their armies to desolate a Country, 
said destroy the fair face of nature, they 
have the presumption to hope, that the 
Sovereign of the universe will condescend 
to be their auxiliary, and to enter into 
their petty and despicable contests. Their 
prayer, if put into plain language, would 



the irregularities of the day, and the 
debauch of the evening, can be said 
to lead to instruction in religion, is 
a proposition which requires the aid 
of great sophistry to support. Lay- 
ing aside the political evils aris- 
ing from the intolerance of these in- 
stitutions, they partake of all the bad 
tendencies of associations of Freema- 
sons, many of whosr practices they a- 
dopt, and whose periodica) scenes of 
intoxication they imitate. Few have 
learned the happy art of employing 
the hours of relaxation innocently, 
and periodical processions, and month* 
ly drinking cobs are certainly not 
the best schools of religion, even if 
intolerance were not indelibly stamp- 
ed on their banners. 



run thus : — ' God of love, father of all 
the families of the earth, We are going to 
tear in pieces our brethren of mankind^ 
but pur strength is not equal to our fury, 
we beseech thee to assist us in the work of 
slaughter. Go out, we pray thee, witfi 
our fleets and armies ; we call them Chris* 
tian, and we have interwoven in ouf ban- 
ners, and the decorations of ottr arms, the" 
symbols of a suffering religion, that we 
may 6ght under the cross upon which our 
Saviour died. Whatever mischief we do^ 
we shall do it in thy name; We hope, 
therefore, thotf wilt protect us in it. Thou 
who hast made of otie blood all the dwel- 
lers Upon the earth, we trust thou wilt 
view us alone with partial favour* and en- 
able us to bring misery upon every other 
quarter of the globe.'— Now if we really 
expect such prayers to be answered, we 
are the weakest, if not, we are the most 
hypocritical of bangs. 

« While we must be perfectly conscious 
in our own minds, that the generality of 
our wars are the offspring of mere worldly 
ambition and interest, let us, if we must 
have wars, carry them on as such things 
are carried on, and not think of making a 
prayer to be used before murder, any 
more than of composing prayers to be used 
before we enter a gambling-house, or a 
place of licentious entertainment. Bad ac- 
tions are made worse by hypocrisy ; an un- 
just wa'r is in itself so bad a thing, that there 
is only one way of making it worse, that 
i»j by mixing religion with it," 
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As to loyalty, the claims are not 
better founded. The loyalty ol ma- 
ny Orangemen, if strictly analyzed, 
will be found to proceed from one 
or other of three causes, ana some- 
times from a mixture of the three ; 
expectancy, a hope for impunity 
in crimes, and the vanity to belong 
to a dominant, domineering party. 
Many, both in high and low sta- 
tions think to recommend themselves 
to their superiors, by their profes- 
sions of exclusive loyalty, aqd to 
C6nvert' this trade itfto passports for 
places for themselves and their fa- 
milies. Not a few of the lower clas- 
ses, perceiying the partiality exer- 
cised in many cases in favour of 
Orangemen, presum% on impunity, 
and use Orangeisra as a shelter for 
crimes. Of this partiality in lan- 
guage and conduct, often expressed 
in favour of Protestants over Catho- 
lics, the latter have peculiar cause to 
compiain, while the degradation, 
With which they are unjustly treated, 
encourages the third ground men- 
tioned, as one of the causes of be- 
coming Orange. 

t is deserving of remark, that 
the general orders issued against the 
military appearing in Orange pro- 
cessions, has been in several instan- 
ces disregarded. '"In such cases, 
Orange loyalty is not proof against 
their taking their own way. They 
either hope to overawe government, 
or consider themselves safe through 
the aid of seciet friends, covertly 
counteracting apparent concessions. 
If government do not use sincere 
measures for discountenancing 
Orange associations, they may find in 
the end, that Orangemen mav go 
far toward putting them down, ei- 
ther by direct opposition to them, 
if their measures do not please them, 
Or if government favour a part, at 
the expense of others, they may find 
they have made an unwise choice. 
Bolingbroke l«ng ago said, that a 



patriot king, should be king, not 
of a party, but of a people. 

Government finds the Orange in- 
stitution, an imperium in imperio, 
a praetorian band, that preaches 
loyalty, but practices insubordina- 
tion in their military capacity, and 
intolerance in their civil character. 
Both the law and church depart- 
ments are put into renewed activity, 
and while bills are brought into Par- 
liament for repeal of the more grie- 
vous parts of the Attorney Gener- 
al's power, as to informations ex oif- 
ficio, the Attorney General is him- 
self preparing a renewal of criminal 
prosecuiions, beginning with the 
printer of " The Statement of the 
Penal Laws in force against the Ca- 
tholics." On the other hand, the 
Catholic Board resolve to meet every 
first and third Saturday of the month, 
until the 1st November; to write 
circular letters on the immediate ne- 
cessity of county meetings, to se- 
cond their reiterated petition, and 
noticing a re-commencement of re- 
ligious persecution, apparently sanc- 
tioned by the present administra- 
tion. Thus, instead of smoothing 
the public perturbation, by the prof- 
fer and practice of conciliation, the 
professors of the law, and the mi- 
nisters of the gospel, are co-operat- 
ing most unfortunately lor the peace 
of the country; and the delay of 
coming to some determination with 
respect to the Catholic question, un- 
til the next session of Parliament, 
has, we re-assert it, been highly 
detrimental to the common weal. 
With Lord Grey, we conclude, that 
*' the stability of the Protestant es- 
tablishment would be best secured 
by the repeal, immediately, and at 
once, of all the disabilities under 
which the Catholics labour, taking,' 
as the best security, their paths of 
allegiance, and acknowledged loy- 
ally to the state. And that a simi- 
lar relief should be extended not on- 
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ly to Catholics, but to all classes of 
Dissenters." ' 

After an imprisonment of two 
years, and a fine of £.1000, with 
heavy bonds the liberation of Mr. 
Cobbett took place on the 9th hist. 
We mean the liberation of his body, 
for as to his mind, it has not ceased 
to go abroad. It has been «very 
■where. It has crossed the Channel. 
It has crossed the Atlantic. It has 
penetrated into the cottage, the castle, 
and the cabinet. It has introduced 
itself-^(*re suppose through the key- 
bole!)— -into the closet of state. In 
tbe Ubiquity of the press, mind can 
thus e&tst not merely in one place, 
but in two, in ten thousand, at the 
same instant, and the spirit and sen- 
timents of this single man, confined 
in stone walls, and chained with 
golden fetters, expands itself through- 
out the empire. In the absence of a 
due representation of the people, (or, 
as it will be said, the pejua/sce— well, 
be it so, the populace require to be 
represented,) Mr. Cobbett has done 
much to supply the want — in eu- 
lightening, informing, and, as it 
Were, educating the manhood of these 
kingdoms, on points most interest- 
ing to their welfare. It is iudeed 
astonishing, what great chiidrtn we 
are, in the knowledge of our public 
rights, in the adequate performance 
Of civil duties, in the constitutional 
history of these countries, in the 
manifold errors, abuses, defects, 
which have crept into the every day 
practice of that constitution. Thank 
God, if there be on this earth a 
Single man able to become a tyrant 
over millions, every one as strong as 
himself, there are instances also, 
(here is one of them) bf single men, 
being also able to rule their thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, by the 
supremacy of reason, and the dicta- 
tors of common sense. " Whose 
son are you," said a prince, to Jean- 
Bin, president of Burgundy. He an- 



swered — " The son of my talents." 
" Here," said he, pointing to his 
head, and the books on his table; 
" here is my heritage and my estate." 
Mr. Cobbet.t may lift up his pen, 
and cry, here is my sceptre. His 
style is most perspicuous, uot requir- 
ing translation like that of Dr. John- 
son or Dr. Parr. Men of genius 
often spend the first part of their li- 
terary lives in attempting to write 
classically, or professionally, and the 
latter part, in attaining a style more 
populaT, and more easily to be under- 
stood. The knowledge of ancient 
languages often obstructs the chan- 
nel by which knowledge in ge- 
neral should be widely diffused, and 
error universally corrected. Men 
will relish the household brown of 
Mr. Cobbett, when they become sa- 
tiated with the confectionary of Parr. 
As to his matter, he has certainly 
done much, not only to the elucida- 
tion of many important points in the 
policy of our government, which 
has been hitherto but partially and 
indistinctly understood, veiled, as 
they are, under the mysteries of 
state, and the technicalities of pro- 
fession. He has, with great facility 
and expertness, untied the knots 
and intricacies which abound in 1 
several departments of the state, 
and by his personal devotemetit, 
and stout re-action, he has vindicat- 
ed the rights of all the people, mili- 
tary as well as civil, Catholic as 
well as Protestant. It will not be 
forgotten, that the complaint against 
him was his strong remonstrance 
against the degrading system of flog- 
ging, which has since been declared, 
in Parliament, and in the general 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
to be a practice as impolitic, as it is 
disgraceful, and which ought to be 
abolished. He — (himself once a 
soldier) — has been the soldier'sfriend, 
the upholder of a free-press, and the 
Champion of the people. We, there* 
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fore, on this day of his liberation, 
drink to his health and happiness, 
in a full charged bumper, not of any 
stupefying or maddening liquor, but 
of fair water from a perennial spring, 
crystalline water, best of elements, 
like his own style, of universal accep- 
tation, perspicuous, salubrious, and 
if we may be allowed to add a qnali 
ty more known to philosophers — 
incwitpressiblt by external forced 

Another of the understood pledges 
of the Union is, indefinitely, post- 
poned; we mean, a plan for the com- 
mutation of tythesj and for relieving 
the mass of the people; but particu- 
larly the potato garden of the poor 
cottier, from paying* in addition to 
dues of various kinds, for the support 
of clergv, of whom he knows rJo- 
ihina but by a proctor and a citation. 
The problem of commutation is de- 
clared to be impracticable. Learned 
judged, and official secretaries rank 
it with the insurmountable destinies, 
and necessities of Pate. Mr. Grat- 
tan, ami Mr, Pitt, and Lord Redes- 
ilale have, it seems, given up the so- 

*~4* .~ — ' " II 

» For the temporary purpose* of rename, 
little is thought of forming a national habit 
of intoxication, the endemic malady, from 
which so many other evils spring : at one 
time by the comparative cheapness ot 
Spirituous liquors diffusing the taste ; then: 
raising by taxation the prices, When the 
habit becomes irresistible, while, in fact* 
more, much more, is eventually lost from 
the consequent defalcation of human la- 
bour, and the train of personal ills' which 
are occasioned by such' legalized poison; 
weli denominated by Tacitus-"^-"" Hordeum 
eorruftum" Food i* daily destroyed, and 
morals, at the same time, corrupted. The 
Writer, lately, on the evening of a market- 
day, counted, from top to bottom of along; 
street in Belfast, . eleven instances of per^ 
sons goiug out of town, really and truly 
inane ; ' and yet he was tempted to ask the 
list be met in the succession— What frofit 
fee had made that day at market ? Surely 
if there be one day in the week consecrated 
to Heaven, another day in the week ap- 
pears dedicated to the . - .-.. 

BELFAST MAC, WO. XLVlIt. 



lotion in despair ; and, to descend as 
Idw as need be in the scale, Lord 
Castlereagh savs, " I am perfectly ti- 
ware that an amelioration of the tyihe 
sys'em is necessary, but 1 know of no 
adequate remedy." Wonderful this ! 
How easy to raise 80 millions per 
ann. ; how easy to keep on foot 
240,000 forces ; how possible to ob- 
tain even a new loan of 2'i millions ; 
bow practicable to find e*en a new 
subject of taxation' $ but, for any 
means of commuting tythes, the in* 
tangible patrimony df tHe church; 
although proved by the experience 
of half a century, to b'e the seed of 
constant contention ; the ground of 
perpetual instigation ; a heavy drag 
to the plough ; a bounty to the gra- 
zier; and & means of depreciating 
and degrading religidn itself in a 
necessary association with' the exac- 
tion of its agents ; often' irregular ; 
always onerous; and occasionally in- 
human. — Here i r the stuperidoiis; 
and insurmountable phenomenon itt 
human policy; of ail acknowledged 
grievance loithoui possibility 6f re* 
medy. No ! Better than corrimis^ 
sions of inquiry ori the spot, better 
ihan parochial rates, or gratid jury 
assessments, Or such experiments itj 
sacred things ; can it be supposed 
better to sutler irritation' and instiga- 
tion to accumulate, and then by Spe- 
cial commissions, or by secret com- 
mittees, or by Extraordinary power lit 
magistracy, periodically, to purge and 
punfy the people ? Slay it not be' 
suspected that there is more regard 
to the respective interests of two pro j 
fessions, (ban to the welfare of the 
whole people r The truth seems to' 
bey that all this supposed impracti- 
cability of commuting or modifying 
tythes, is nothing else but a fe-ir, pd-' 
litical mOre than' .religious, ot diso- 
bliging the clergy of the establish- 
ment, and of sanctioning incipient reU 
form in church, which might extend 
from close proximity, to the state iW 
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sel£ It is not so much the difficulty 
as the danger of the problem ; and 
there are coalitions at home, as well 
as abroad, which must be attended 
to. We remember when Mr. Eden, 
then Irish Secretary, and since, a 
Lord Auckland, excused himself from 
replying to Mr. Flood by the lateness 
of the hour, the protraction of the de- 
bat e, the weariness of the members, 
and even the facility with which his 
arguments might be refuted. Mr. 
flood, in a deep sepulchral voice, 
called out Tit* : and we doubt not, 
that if they would give foil play to 
this potent monosyllable Try, even 
the present administration would find 
jx a much easier matter to solve this 
problem of modification in tythes, 
difficult as it is, under certain cir- 
cumstances and situations, than Mr. 
Eden would have doue to have an- 
swered Henry Flood. But they will 
not try. They must not try. They 
«i:ire not try. 

Trie secret committee of the House 
of Commons has made its report on 
the disturbances in certain districts 
of England ; and a bill, founded on 
this report, has been brought in, to 
make more effectual provision for the 
seizure of arms by domiciliary »i- 
sits of magistrates, w ; \h military, by 
night, =*s well as day ; )o prevent tu- 
multuary meetings, by immediate 
pinVer of arrest and summary trial ; 
and in short, by arming the magis- 
trates, not only with military aid, 
but with more complete and exten- 
sive powers. All orders of men-, like 
•All individuals, desire an extension of 
power ; and indolence, timidity, or 
unpopularity, gladly call Out for 
prompt military aid ; but it is to be 
wished, that the country gentlemen of 
England were less alert in copying 
an example in Ireland, which will 
lead, in that country as well as this, 
to break the public into two distinct, 
and hostile masses, distrusting, and 
sit last, detesting each other ; in this 



wide solution of continuity in society, 
arraying all professions, and all pow- 
ers of whatever kind or description, 
landed, commercial, politicaj, civil and 
military, on one side, and the mass of 
population on the other. The harma- 
nyof dependence will turn into tber 
most grating discord. This is the smo- 
thered war in the social state, which 
ail true lovers of their country should 
dread, as ten times more destructive 
of the public welfare than external 
war, calamitous as it is. The same 
kind of wheel appears about to cir- 
cumvolve in England, as in this 
country. It is of larger diameter, 
and therefore perhaps slower in ro« 
tation, but with the self-same spokes, 
of secret committees, summary con- 
victions, short processes, strong ma- 
gistracy, military aid, system of es- 
pionage, anonymous letters, trains 
laid to instigate outrage, ahirms kept 
in circulation, Jacobinical emissaries, 
French party, revolutionary plots, 
necessity of disarming the whole 
people, martial law — No— we will 
not proceed farther in the disastrous 
found. — And so the people will cling 
close, through terror, to the govern- 
ment, aud all speculations about re- 
form will be overwhelmed in, the pa- 
nic of the time, and the protecting 
care of a vigorous government. 

The bill is modelled with modera- 
tion. "A whisker first, and then a 
paw she stretched." It is the in— 
cipiency of a bad habit in our in- 
ternal policy. " Let us always re* 
member that the progress of arbitra- 
ry power is slow at first, and imper- 
ceptible to all but the vigilant, like 
the creeping of a tyger at night, in a 
brake} and it behoves us, by all de- 
cent and legal means, to guard our- 
selves, and posterity, against that 
ultimate spring, from which nothing 
less than the doubtful horrors of civil 
war might be able to protect us." 
But nothing is more dangerous to the 
public, than to be familiarized wit!* 
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frequent interpositions of power. 
Ministers have always grasped at 
such opportunities; and, from the 
days °f Borlase ami Parsons, who in- 
stigated rebellion for the sake of con- 
fiscations, to the days of loose minis- 
ters who connived at plots, for their 
ultimate purpose of a Union, these 
temporary and fortuitous commotions 
have been converted into pretexts 
for strengthening, and screwing up 
monarchical power. Such bills will 
break down in a short time what Ju- 
nius calls the republican manners of 
Englishmen, will dismantle his cas- 
tte, disarm hi* person, humiliate his 
•piril, and " are these," he will say, 
" all the benefits we are to derive 
from this here Union with Ireland, 
viz. Lord Castlereagh, and at his 
heels, his Irish Bills, leashed in like 
hounds, and crouching for employ- 
ment !" 

But the real cause of these popular 
commotions is the long'-protracted 
war; and peace (not bills of pains 
and penalties),, is the only radical 
remedy for both internal, and exter- 
nal grievances. And sorry we are to 
find that the enemy has, at length, 
clearly found out that the peace, as 
well as prosperity of the country, 
depends on the success of its manu- 
factures; and that =2.200,000 worth 
of English goods, burned in a square 
at Genoa, is like the gaining of a 
battle. At this moment, goods of 
India produce aud manufacture, are 
lying in the Company's ware-houses 
to the amount of ,e.3,4V2,00O, inde- 
pendently of goods to a large amount, 
lately arrived, which have passed 
the public sales, and for which no 
market can be found ! It is this 
want of demand spreading through 
the whole commercial system, which 
is to be dreaded, even more than the 
inroad of an invader; and the re- 
joicings, the congratulations, the 
throwing up of caps, the resolutions 
«f thanks to Mr. Brougham on the 



repeal of the Orders in Council, bat 
too plainly manifest to Europe, as 
well as America, the state of the 
garrison ; while this same Mr. 
Brougham, in a day or two after, 
inquires, with a lengthened face, 
and tremulous tone, Whether the Se- 
cretary for foreign affairs had re- 
ceived any official communication of 
war having been declared in the 
House of Representatives, and about 
to pass through the American Senate, 
Such a declaration, indeed, would 
instantly be followed up by an em- 
bargo, which must endanger, or, at 
least, present many obstacles to the 
disposal of premature exportations 
from Ensland, exportations that in- 
dicate chiefly the strong 'desire of 
getting rid of the glut at borne, al- 
though with a probability, (eveu 
on the supposition of an easy en- 
trance,) of forming, and encounter- 
ing a similar giut in America. 

The truth is, and we think that 
not only the ministry, but the million. 
ought to be prepared for it, a new 
era in commerce is approaching, and 
Great Britain cannot expect to be 
much longer the factor of the globe, 
Changes are not confined to the firsf 
classes in society. While the ex- 
king of Spain is on his navels to a 
convent at Rome ; while the ex-king 
of Sweden is about to turn Moravian; 
while Christie the auctioneer is sel- 
ling a turning-lathe made for the Em- 
peror of Austria, and returned on his 
bands ; while Bishops, the followers 
of their lowly Saviour, are, not in the 
house of the Lord, humbling them- 
selves before the majesty of Heaven* 
hut disputing in the House of Lords, 
about precedence, who shall sit 
highest, and who shall walk fore- 
most; while the foremost Peers of 
the land, in a period of general dis- 
tress, are bidding against other 
for the purchase of an indecent old 
book, till it has risen to the amount 
of j£.22$0 ; while all these personal 
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novelties are passing before our eyes, 
the public itself', considered as a per- 
son, or as a personage, is about to 
suffer a change in the changeful state 
of Europe, and in the unshackled 
commerce of the world. In Mexico 
and Peru, the restrictions in trad© 
in favour of the present state have 
been abrogated, and commerce is 
thrown open to all nations. This is 
one specimen of the new era, about 
to take place in the concerns of com* 
merce , and the globe of human in- 
dustry, like a ripe capsule, is about 
to burst, and widely scatter its seeds, 
(carried by the waves, disseminated 
by the, winds, and which even the 
hurricane of war only bears to a cir- 
cuit more extensive, and to distances 
more remote. As the storm of the 
French revolution drove from Lyons, 
and lSisjnes, numbers of artizans who 
settled in Catalonia, and introduced 
processes in manufactures, unknown 
to the J^pailiayds ; as the rebellion in 
Ireland jtssieted, by' emigrants, the 
growth of manufactures in America; 
as refugees have, in many instances, 
helped forward what may be called 
the re-action of a country, and the 
re-generation of character, so Great 
Britain, instructed by such past and 
passing events, ought to provide for 
and anticipate the approaching com? 
petition in the market of the world, 
the nations of which are now emu.* 
Jously active for their own interest, 
just as the people of the Empire are 
embodying against the bast India 
charter, and the out-ports against 
the city of London. 

While Mr. foster, in his corres- 
pondence, most ludicrously as it now 
appears to us, sustains, with the ut- 
most diplomatic steadiness, the per- 
manence of the Orders in Council as 
the palladium of his government, the 
declaration of war is carried through 
the House of Representatives In the 
tinned States, by a division of 79 
a gamut 49, and being sent to the 



Senate, is referred to a comtnitteer 
of 7. preparatory, no doubt, to the 
sanction of the president. HoMili- 
ties, on that side of the Atlantic, may, 
probably, have commenced by ihtj 
sailing of four frigates from the Che- 
sapeak, of the inroad of 13 500 men 
into Canada, while on this side, *■' a 
spirit of conciliation is now rteclart d 
to be not less the desire of adminis- 
tration than their duty;" and the 
whole mercantile and manufacturing 
interests, with lull persuasion that 
matters must h? made up, ate push- 
ing out exhortations on their faith in 
Lord Liverpooi,as bijsily as they did 
to BuenosAyies, on the suggestion 
of Sir Home Popbatu. VVije'her, 
even although tbty be not met with 
an embargo, Great Britain shall be 
understood in America to have re- 
voked her edicts, so a that tie neutiajL 
commerce of r#e Lnittd Stales shall 
cease to be violated; and whether me 
restrictions to be discontinued in re- 
lation ,to (he nation, in the Jirst <»» 
stance, revoking or modifyiu. its 
edicts or orders, are to be disconti- 
nued with equal celerity in regard to 
the nation who conies second in tnis 
repeal or modification, it is easy foe 
the interested party to answer both 
doubts in a confident affirmative ; 
but we confess, that there appears to 
us rather more credulity than caui 
(ion in the hurry of commercial spe- 
culation to America. All ihis, in- 
deed, fully testifies the engorgement 
of home manufacture, and the press- 
ing necessity of demand ; but it, by 
no means, ascertains the settled state 
of international relations, or ihe as-, 
su ranee of a mutual good understand- 
ing. America, howtver distant from 
us in situation, is near to us as com- 
petitor."' in China, in North, and) 
South America, in Europe, in the ge- 
neral mart of the world. England] 
is now no longer the cradle and locus 
of American thoughts and inter* ts, 
tier face is not turned even to huroptt 
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so much as it was. It is becoming 
more the back country in her moral 
and political speculations, and it is 
evident that there is a change about 
to take place in the ballance of com- 
merce, as well as in political power, 
throughout the world. The paper 
circulation in Great Britain will be 
the most powerful means of lighten- 
ing our scale, by raising universally 
the price of labour, and disabling, 
therefore, our competition with rising 
states, wishing, in every thing, to 
set up for themselves. 

But the war which has actually ta- 
ken place between Russia and France 
will, for a time, deieat the designs of 
Napoleon, whose purpose was, if 
not able to close up the Baltic sea, 
against English merchandize, at least 
to prevent their entrance on any of 
its shires. This, however, he has 
failed to effectuate, and a war is the 
consequence, in which Russia, Swe- 
den, Great Britain and Turkey, are 
the new coalition against France, 
Austria, Denmark, Prussia, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine. The 
treaty entered into at Tilsit, between 
the Emperors, on the principle of 
exclusion of English commodities, 
seems to have turned out so injurious 
to the commercial and landed inte- 
rests iu Russia, as to have constrain- 
ed Alexander, autocrat as ho nomi- 
nally is, to give way to the impera- 
tive pressure of commercial wants, 
in the highest as well as lowest or- 
ders, and thus he too has revoked 
his Orders in Council. 

Napoleon, as is his custom before 
entering on a new war, has made a 
proposal of peace to Great Britain. 
Me oilers to guarantee the integrity 
of Spain, under the reigning dynas- 
ty, (no doubt could be made that 
tie means his brother,) and the go- 
vernment, by a national constitu- 
tion of .Cortez, which certainly ap- 
pears to be an appeal to the Spanish 
people; also, the independence and 



integrity of Portugal, under the 
house of Braganza, that of Naples 
under Murat, and of Sicily under 
the present family reigning iu that 
island. The basis of the treaty, ia 
other particulars, to be, that each 
power should retain that of which the 
other could not deprive it by war. 
Britain, however, in her answer, 
appears to insist, that the sovereign 
authority of Spain shall he in no 
other hands than those of Ferdinand 
7th; and on this difference in the 
choice of persons, the public cala- 
mity of war is to be indefinitely 
prolonged. 

As to Alexander, he has been 
most probably forced into war, by 
the powerful factions in his court; 
and from the personal compliments 
paid him, Napoleon would seem to 
separate the Emperor himself from 
the measures adopted in breach of 
their mutual agreement at Tilsit, 
The occupation of Prussian garrisons 
by the French armies, appears a 
pretext, being a matter to be settled 
between the respective sov'ereh>ns, 
who are the contracting parties, and 
Russia might, with equally good rea- 
son, have protested against the con- 
federation of the Rhine. The right 
of sovereignty is in Prussia, and 
even a state under protection may 
conclude treaties. As men, as chris- 
tians, and as citizens of the empire, 
we sincerely lament the progress of 
war, and can only attempt to ex- 
tract some eventual blessings front 
the bitterness of the instant cala- 
mity. We know that Time always 
justifies Providence. Purblind mor- 
tals ought never to do evil as means 
of future good, but Omniscience and 
Omnipotence may make it instru- 
mental to the purposes of divine be- 
nevolence. 

It has been said, that the art of 
war, how destructive soever it may 
be, is likewise necessary. It con* 
solidates that strength without which 
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prosperity is bat precarious. It is 
forgotten in the repose of uninter- 
rupted peace. A nation becomes 
effeminate, when it is surrounded 
only by allies, when it enjoys a long 
exemption from alarm, and the em* 
pire, however flourishing it may 
be, falls an easy prey to a conqueror 
or usurper, or if it be not exposed 
to danger of this kind, it crumbles 
to pieces beneath the very weight 
of its prosperity. War, in certain 
circumstances, may also be deemed 
a civilizer of mankind. The sta- 
tionary barbarism of an extensive 
country may be removed by this 
commixture of nations* It may be 
a summary and shortened process in 
the amelioration of human affairs. 
The plough-share, and the spade, 
and the harrow, appear to be rough 
usage to the earth, and there may be 
such stubborn impracticable portions 
of public policy on this globe, (such, 
for example, as Algiers, or Turkey, 
for of Russia we will not speak, as 
the new ally of Britain,) which can 
only be changed for the belter, by 
the civilization of the sword. 

To descend from war, on its grand- 
est scale, to hostility of the most di- 
minutive kind, we take notice of a 
censure, and a sentence of punish- 
ment, promulgated in the public 
prints, by the Reverend Synod of 
Ulster, on the Reverend Steele Dick- 
son; a censure on bis book, as mis- 
representing the words of the Re- 
verend Body, and a punishment in 
his person, by suspension from pas- 
toral office, and of course its emolu- 
ments, unless he makes a public re- 
tractation, drawn up by their com- 
mittee, before the next assembly of 
Synod, We think, that in most 
cases, a public body should be ex- 
tremely cautious in committing itself 
against an individual, apt, as it is, 
however strange it may appear, to 
be actuated by passion, and having 
always much need of the moderating 



" quos ego ;"- but this caution is re- 
quisite, most particularly where this 
very public body is itself owe of the 
parties, and takes upon itself to cri- 
minate, to accuse, to try. and to 
condemn. The Rev. Mr. Black is 
said, by the party itself, to have 
" acquitted himself" well, and sa- 
tisfactorily, both to ministers and 
elders. It is verv likely. For he is 
said to be what the world calls a very 
clever man ; but we think this laud 
of Mr. Black will be deemed by 
the public a sort of egotism in the 
Synod. Tbey are parties in the 
whole of this business, by no means 
an impartial judicature, and although 
(in a merciful parenthesis,) they 
themselves imply the probability of 
" misconception" on the part of Dr. 
Dickson, tney are not (on a miscon- 
ception) less willing to ground a 
summary sentence, and a serious 
punishment. By their phrase, "im- 
plicated in treasonable or seditions 
practices," we certainly understand 
a positive pre-judgment of their 
own, and an unqualified assertion 
of crime. In the meaning now 
given to these words, it was a mere 
matter of fact, implying no fault, 
and therefore should not have met 
with any notice from a body of bro- 
thers. They were not to be the offi- 
cial newspaper for noticing " con- 
finements by government, under 
suspicion of treason and sedition." 
They ought to have placed their 
finger on their lips, and said hush tt> 
their hearts, on the subject, until 
the judgment of the civil tribunal ; 
by no way intermeddling wilh it, 
in no manner anticipating it, in no 
degree influencing its determina- 
tions. We are by no means entering 
into any defence of Dr. Dickson, or 
of his book Let him defend it, if 
it require defence. But we cannqt 
help protesting against spiritual ju- 
dicatories pushing themselves for- 
ward in times pf civil discord, rather. 
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to exasperate than to moderate, to 
accumulate accusations rather than 
maintain the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of* peace. 

War is declared, (on the 20th June, 
.1812,) against Great Britain, by 
the United States of America We 
pause, in silent sorrow. We are ut- 
terly unable to shape our way in the 
accumulating tempest of the times. 
Much indeed do we want a pilot 
that can weather the storm. Ex- 
perienced , as Lord Castlereagh is, 
in external and domestic war, -a 
civil war in Ireland, a civil war with 
America, (for what else shall we 
call it ?) an intestine commotion, 
acknowledged by Parliament, in 
the heart of England, and added 
to all this, the management of the 
House of Commons, surely our Pa- 
linurus ought to be watchful through 
night as well as day. We have on- 
ly to deplore that popular infatua- 
tion, that confident credulity, which, 
while we are in the midst of break- 
ers, cries out, as it has done, there 
will be no bill of non-intercourse ;— 
they will submit to our Orders in 
Council j — there will be no embar- 
go; — there will be no war; — and, 
even now, it will last but a fortnight, 
matters will quickly be made up. 
Such are our bonds of political se- 
en rit v. 

lnstamus tamen immemores, cacique fu- 
rore : 
lllo subit, media que minansillabitururbi: 
O Patria, O Divum Domus Ilium, et in- 

clyta bello 
JMoenia Dardanidum ! 

The kingdom of Poland is again 
to be restored under the auspices of 
Bonaparte Without giving him 
credit for the smallest degree of pu- 
rity of motive in this plan, the friends 
of liberty may be allowed sincerely 
to rejoice in the disappointment of 
the " crowned robbers," who, in 
] 791, agreed to divide Poland among 
them* Let us remember, that Great 
Britain silently looked on with ap- 



probation. How different now is 
the state of the three partitioners ! 
Austria and Prussia are humbled at 
the foot of France. The humilia- 
tion of Russia is perhaps at no great 
distance. A burst of indignation 
against such lawless aggressions, 
seizes the mind, but a just retribu- 
tion of " Measure for Measure," so 
speedily succeeding, administers 
some consolation. 

It is reported, on the authority of 
the French, that the Turks have 
refused to ratify the peace with Rus- 
sia. 

CORRESi>>SDE\CE. 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast IHagazlxt, 

Mention having been made in the 
pages of your Magaz neof Dr. Dick- 
son's Narrative ; and particular al- 
lusion having been made to the Ge- 
neral Synod of Ulster, you will, no 
doubt, proceed, in a future Number, 
to animadvert on the proceedings of 
that body, relative to the Doctor; 
and on Dr. Black's statement, to be 
published at their request. I forbear, 
therefore, for the present, entering 
into the merits of the question, far- 
ther than to remark briefly on thecx- 
planation relative to Dr. Dickson, 
which'the Synod have exhibited in 
the News- papers. I have lately 
heard much conversation on this sub- 
ject, and hope that the following ob- 
servations will appear to be not un- 
worthy of notice. 

Dr. Dickson having conceived that 
the phrase '* implicated in treason- 
able or seditious practices/' was un- 
fairly applied to him, very properly 
demanded of the Synod an explana- 
tion of the words. The Synod, how- 
ever, declined complying with his 
request, and probably would have 
continued to dismiss every applica- 
tion \)f that sort, had not his 
publication called for the animad- 
version of the body. But where the 



